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The University of the State of New York 


Bulletin to the Schools 


Regents Urge Scholarship Increases 


Adopt Program To Use Test of Financial Need 


in Granting Most of Awards to Students 


N IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN THE NUM 
A ber of Regents scholarships awarded 
by New York State to assist more high 
school graduates to enter college, and 
‘s in the methods of awarding the 


take 


chan: 


i¢ 


scholarships — to into consideration 


financial needs of successful applicants 
are recommended in a report by the State 
Board of Regents announced in Novem 
ber by Dr. James I. Allen, Jr., Commis 
sioner of [:ducation 

Commissioner Allen explained _ that 


these recommendations are a part of a 
broad program being developed by the 
Regents and the State Education Depart 
ment to provide an expansion of higher 
education and to extend educational op 
portunity for more of the State’s talented 
youth. 

The Regents point out in the report 
containing their proposals that at present 
only 3.5 percent of high school graduates 
in this State receive Regents scholarships 
Immediate increase to 5 percent is recom 
mended with adoption of a program to 
increase the number of scholarships by the 
vear 1965 to assist 10 percent of high 
school graduates. Furthermore, it is rec 
ommended that the need factor in deter 
mining the size of the stipend from each 
scholarship be applied in awarding all 
Scholarships, Regents 


Regents College 


1 


Scholarships for [engineering and Scien 


tific Studies gents Scholarships for 


Professional Education in Nursing 
lhe recommendations contained in the 
Regents re port follow: 


The following recommendations are 
hased upon the premise that, except for 
circumstances involving l 


urgent needs 
as the national interest or defense. 


such 
any additional scholarships made avail 
able to qualified high school graduates 
should permit the scholarship holder 
freedom of 
restricted 


training 


program choice and not be 
or earmarked for 


spt cial 


looking toward the realization of 
the Regents goal of providing a suffi 
cient number of scholarships t 
10 percent of the more competent high 
school graduates of the State to attend 


college, the l 


assist 


should be im 
mediately increased from the present 


percentage 


3) percent to 5 percent of the current 
high school graduates in the State. (At 
the present time there are 3,384 Regents 
College Scholarships. This is equiva 
3 percent of the 
current number of high school graduates 
in the State.) 


lent approximately to 34 


2. As soon as appropriate legislation 


can be enacted and implemented, all 


high school seniors Regents 
Colleg Regents Scholar 
ships for Engineering and 
Nursing Scholarships should be granted 


due recognition and certification of thei 


earning 
e Scholarships, 


Regents 








scholarship status and, if attending an 
approved college or university in New 
York State, a single stipend honorary 
award of $100. In addition, provide, 
on application, financial assistance to 
such scholarship holders, based upon the 
financial ability of their parents. 


Regents should appoint a Scholar- 
ship Appeals Board for the purpose of re 
viewing financial assistance applications 
and appeals not equitably resolved by 
the adopted financial ability standards. 
(Taxable income plus income from tax 
exempt securities as reported on appro- 
priate New York State Income Tax re 
turns or an affidavit providing compar 
able information will be used as basis 
tor determining financial ability stand 
ards. Opportunity will also be afforded 
to provide information concerning ex 
tenuating financial circumstances not 
adequately reflected in State Income 
Tax returns. ) 


ws 


4. Looking toward the establishment 
of a policy of awarding equal numbers 
of scholarships on a countywide and a 
statewide basis, the countywide method 
of distribution should be continued for 
the present number of awards and addi- 
tional Regents College Scholarships 
should be distributed on a_ statewide 
basis until such time as the numbers of 
statewide and countywide awards are 
approximately equal and thereafter be 
continued on that basis. 


5. With the exception of the Re- 
gents Scholarships for Children of De- 
ceased and Disabled Veterans, which 
are awarded to candidates having spe- 
cial qualifications, scholarship candi- 
dates should be limited to a single State 
scholarship award. 


6. In order to assure the maximum 
assistance to scholarship candidates, all 
scholarships for which declinations are 
received prior to the opening of the 
college year following the establishment 
of the list should be reawarded to the 
next eligible candidates on the appro- 
priate countywide or statewide lists. 
Candidates receiving reawards should 
be granted scholarship certificates, hon 
orary stipends and additional financial 
assistance in the same manner as that 
prescribed for original winners. 
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7. As soon as mutually satisfactory 
arrangements can be worked out be 
tween Cornell University and the Edu 
cation Department and appropriate 
statutory changes enacted, the adminis 
tration of the Cornell Scholarships 
should be transferred from the Educa- 
tion Department to Cornell University. 


8. Following a one-year grace period, 
the program of 1,200 War Service 
Scholarships for World War I and 
World War II veterans should be dis- 
continued and a program of 300 War 
Service Scholarships for Korean War 
veterans established 


9. The Medical-Dental scholarship 
program should be reexamined in terms 
of whether it is accomplishing the pur 
pose for which it was established and, 
if not, make appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 


10. If it is decided to continue the 
Medical-Dental scholarship program, 
all scholarship holders should be granted 
due recognition and certification of their 
scholarship status and, if attending an 
approved medical or dental school in 
New York State, a single stipend honor- 
ary award of $100. In addition, finan- 
cial assistance to such scholarship hold 
ers should be provided on application, 
based upon the financial ability of their 
parents. 

The report shows that the number of 
high school seniors applying for Regents 
13,702 


Present ele- 


scholarships has increased from 
in 1949 to 35,867 in 1956. 
mentary and secondary school enrollments 
indicate that by 1965 the number of youth 
education will have 


seeking a_ college 


almost doubled. Despite the increasing 
percentage of youth attending college, the 
report states, the fact remains that from 
40 to 50 percent of high school graduates 
with college ability do not continue with 
their education. 

“Reasons for the failure of superior 
youth to go to college,” says the report, 
“are varied, but perhaps they can be sum- 
two broad categories 


marized into 


(Concluded on page 160) 


Bulletin to the Schools 


[nstructional Television Launched 


Experimental Programs Begun at Levittown, Albany 


and Brockport under Department Direction 


NSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION UNDER THI 
| aegis of the Board of Regents and the 
New York State Education Department 
was formally inaugurated on November 1, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of 
Kducation. The purpose of the program, 
initiated in two State University of New 
York Teachers Colleges and in one school 
district, is to determine the extent to 
which instructional television can be used 
to improve the quality of teaching and to 
enrich learning. 

The 


embraces instruction in selected subject 


Education Department's project 
matter areas from the third grade through 
The teachers col- 
Albany 
Brockport and the school district is Union 


No. 5 at 


senior year in college. 
leges participating are at and 
Free School District Levittown 


on Long Island. 


Biology Taught by TV 

At Richardson Hall on the campus of 
the Teachers College at Albany can be 
seen a biology laboratory in operation and 
being conducted through the use of tele- 
vision cameras and receivers, The pro 
fessor may be demonstrating the tech- 
niques used in removing the circulatory or 
nervous systems of a frog. Students 
watching the procedure in close-up on 
24-inch receivers are able to observe in- 
timately the skills and techniques. 

\t the Teachers College at Brockport 
third grade children can be seen in two 
classrooms giving their full attention to a 
teacher on a television screen, teaching 
spelling. At Memorial High School in 


December 1956 


Levittown a teacher conducting a lesson 


in geometry can be seen, with students 


viewing television screens in a number 
of classrooms. This is not a lecture but a 
regular classroom experience, permitting 
an interchange of ideas and the use of 
questions and answers over a two-way 


audio system 


Methods Defined 


Francis I. Almstead, special consult 
to the Commissioner on educational 


that 


ant 


television, explained television is 
being used in a number of ways as a means 
of communicating ideas. Educational tele- 
vision is the use of the medium by an edu- 
cational station to distribute, over the air, 
telecourses, educational programs of gen 
and educational lessons de 


eral interest 


signed for classroom use. Commercial 
television supports education through its 
public service programs by telecasting pro 
grams having an educational intent. These 
programs are used by viewers in the home 
and in some cases are used either directly 
or indirectly by teachers in their daily 
work. /nstructional television is used for 
direct teaching, employing such television 
equipment as cameras, film chains, kine- 
scope recorders and receivers, connected 
by cable. 

The Education Department's instruc- 
tional television experiment is planned 
around regular full-time classroom teach- 
ing and simulates as far as possible the 
activities of regular classroom instruction. 
The television cameras may be located in 
a studio where teaching is done to the 
where the 


camera or in a classroom 
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Television 


Tested in 


. leaching 


TICMNING } 
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cmonstration. 
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Pupil in viewing room, at right, 
wishing to ask instructor question 
speaks into microphone held by 
nearby pupil, providing two-way 
communication. 
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Wanned cameras, at lef al 
up dcmonstration by instructo) 


Petore typical class 






Pupils in viewing room, at 
right, can follow instructor 
closely on television screens in 
Tiewing room. 











teacher uses a few students in presenting 
the lesson for the day or in a regular class 
room where a lesson is being taught to a 
regular class. The pictures from the 
cameras are conducted along cables to 
located in viewing 


television receivers 


rooms. Any number of rooms up to 14 
may be used at any time. In the viewing 
24-inch 


each 15 students. 


rooms one receiver is used for 


Practice Teachers Helped 

The equipment at the teachers colleges 
is used to assist in a unique way in train- 
ing teachers. Through the use of un- 
attended, 
men and sophomores observe techniques 


fixed cameras, college fresh- 


of excellent teaching. Later, the juniors 
and seniors do practice teaching before 
the same kind of cameras. The teaching 
performance can be communicated to sev- 
eral other rooms where contemporaries of 
the practice teachers are watching, and to 
a kinescope recorder. Later, the practice 
teacher can see and hear the lesson as he 
or she taught it in the presence of a critic 
teacher, who can point out strengths and 
weaknesses. If the class itself is televised, 
teacher students in psychology can study 
child behavior, growth and development. 

By using film chains, the television 
teacher can use an entire movie of small 
segments to illustrate a point by merely 
pressing buttons, or she can use slides in 
the same manner. 

The State 
also developing a comprehensive plan for 


Education Department is 
evaluating the results of instructional tele- 
vision. Dr. Donald H. Ross, Coordinator 
of Research, and Peter P. Muirhead, Chief 
of the Bureau of Examinations and Test- 
ing, are working on an extensive testing 
program and research to include analyses 
of equipment utilization and performance, 
student reaction and behavior as well as 


teacher requirements and suggestions. 
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1957 Photo Contest 


High school students again will have 
an opportunity to gain national recogni- 
their 


( 1957 ) 


themselves and schools 


12th Na- 


tional High School Photographic Awards, 


tion for 
through the Annual 
just announced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. The competition has been placed 
on the approved list of national contests 
and activities for 1956-57 by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Open to students throughout the United 
States and its territorial possessions, the 
contest recognizes achievement in photog 
raphy with a total of $5,000 in prizes and 
certificates of merit. In addition, a selec 
tion of the winners will be made to form 


a traveling salon for use by schools. 


The new competition is open to stu- 
dents in daily attendance (grades 9-12) 
at any public, private or parochial high 
school. There is no limit to the number 
of photographs an entrant may submit. 
The primary qualifications are that the 
pictures must have been taken by the stu- 
dents themselves, since April 1, 1956, and 


that they have not been previously en- 


tered in any national contests. Entries 
can be sent in between January 1 and 
March 31, 1957. Winners will be an- 


nounced in May 1957. 


Entries will be judged in four classes : 
(1) 


school pictures ) ; 


school activities; (2) people (no 


(3) pictorials; (4) ani- 
mals and pets. The following prizes will 
be given for each class: first, $300; sec 
ond, $200 ; third, $100; special award, $50. 
There will also be 240 honorable mention 


awards of $10 each. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, 


_ ¢ 


Rochester 4, 
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Dr. Allen Urges College Program 


Invites All Public and Private Higher Education 


Leaders To Cooperate in Expanding Facilities 


R. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., COMMIS 
| ) sioner of Education, urged all private 
college interests to take part in the “ ex 
citing drama of planning for expansion of 
higher educational opportunity in New 
York State,” in an address at the 
Founders Day Convocation at Alfred 
University in ( ctober. 

Speaking on the subject of the doubling 
of the demand for higher education in the 
next 15 vears, Dr. Allen declared: “ It 
must be the dedicated purpose of all of us 
concerned with higher education to see 
to it that this tidal wave of students does 
not engulf our colleges and universities. 
It is obvious that decisive action will be 


necessary to avoid such a catastrophe.” 


Traces Pressure for Higher Education 
He traced the pressure for higher educa 
tion to: the demand created by the larger 
number of high school graduates which 
will as a matter of course in terms of past 
experience result in a larger number of 
continuing students; the demand created 
by the increasing number of young people 
and their parents who are newly awaken- 
ing to the realization that some education 
heyond high school is necessary for maxi- 
mum success in jobs and careers, and the 
demand created by “ the conditions of our 
day which have forced upon our leaders 
and thoughtful citizens an almost desperate 
awareness of our need for more well-edu- 
cated people.” 
Declaring the * demand is irresistible,” 
the Commissioner asserted that the public 
will insist that increased facilities be pro- 


vided in one way or another. 


December 1956 


Phe resulting expansion is inevitable,” 
he said, “and it is squarely up to educa 
tional leadership, by their presentation of a 
sound program of orderly expansion, to be 
ready to forestall any hasty, ill-considered 


action 


“The Hour Is Late” 
He declared 

Now is the time for this planning to 
be done. \lready the hour is late. The 
task is not easy. The program of ex- 
pansion must envision and eventually 
provide a system of higher education 
which will offer opportunities varied 
enough and broad enough to serve all 
those whose talents and abilities will 
enable them to profit from such educa 
tion. This program must at the same 
time take into account the needs of a 
changed and changing world and edu 
cate for those needs. 

He continued : 

It is clear that meeting a demand of 
such tremendous magnitude is going to 
necessitate expansion of both private 
and public institutions. Neither is 
capable of meeting the demand alone. 
There is more than enough for all to do. 


Dr. Allen pointed to the series of re 
gional and statewide conferences held by 
the State Education Department during 
October with representatives of the State 
University of New York and other col- 
leges and universities in the State to 
check the facts about anticipated require 
ments and available facilities before reach- 
ing conclusions which will lead to an 
orderly program for development. 

“ Public and private education,” said 


Dr. Allen, “ each has its own essential con 
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tribution to make in the expanded program 
of higher education. It is to be hoped that 
our planning will result in shaping the 
growth in such a fashion as to permit 


them to fit together to form a_ well 


rounded, coordinated whole.” 


The best method of stilling apprehen 
sions on the part of private college inter- 
ests that public development of higher 


educational facilities will harm the 


private institutions is for the private col 
lege people to * get into the act,” the Com 
missioner declared 
The last thing the State would want 
to do is to expand higher education in 
such a way as to weaken either private 
or public colleges and universities. — It 
is essential that we have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the leaders of 
both private and public education so 
that we can plans which are 
understood and supported by all 


make 





School Boards Hear Commissioner 


R. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., COMMIS 
LD sioner of Education, stressed the 
need for a full measure of quality educa- 
tion as a result of the money invested in 
the State's public schools, in an address 
before the New York State School Boards 
Association which met in October at Syra 
cuse. At the same time, he declared that 
there are many indications that the schools 
are more than holding their own in meet 
ing the quantitative demands for more 
classrooms, more teachers and more funds 
created by the rising enrollments. 

The Commissioner outlined five ques 
tions as a guide to school boards in plan 
ning a high level of quality in the products 
of education: 

a plan for 


1. Have you formulated 
schools ? 


the improvement of your 
Every school board should have a iong 
range plan for expansion of educational 
opportunity in the board’s community 
for the improvement of the quality of 
the educational program. 

2. Do you have a specific program for 
the improvement of instruction in your 
school system? Such a program should 
reveal consideration of at least the fol 
lowing factors: a salary schedule high 
enough to assure getting and keeping 
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good teachers ; incentives which reward 
teachers for outstanding achievement in 
teaching ; an inservice training program 
which offers your teachers opportunity 
to grow in knowledge, creativeness and 
imagination ; sufficient clerical assistance 
and other aides so that the talents and 
energies of your teachers will not be 
wasted in performing nonteaching 
duties; adequate instructional ma 
terials to enable teachers to enrich their 
teaching and increase the effectiveness 
of learning. 

3. Have you provided adequately for 
the administration and 
your school system? [Education today 
is big business. It is just about the 
most important business in your com 
munity. To administer it efficiently and 
economically requires top level educa 
tional leadership and management pro- 
cedures 


SUPerVision of 


+. Have you a plan for evaluating the 
and achievement of your 


quality 
\s school bn ard members you 


sche Is ? 
have made serious efforts to raise bud 
gets, to increase schoolroom space and 
other things to make your 
\What steps have 
whether such ef 


do many 
school system better. 
you taken to find out 
forts are bearing fruit? 

5. Do vou have a systematic program 
for reporting on your stewardship of 


Bulletin to the Schools 


n 


the peoples’ schools to the citizens of 


your community? Keeping the public 
informed periodically and regularly 


about the progress and needs of their 


schools is essential for public under 
standing and support of good schools. 
Failure to do so leads to suspicion, dis- 


trust and inevitable deterioration in the 


quality of the schools. 


Dr. Allen pointed to the fact that the 


Governor and the Legislature went beyond 
the recommendations of the Heald Com 
mission and enacted a State aid formula 
which called for the largest increase in 
State aid ever provided in any one vear in 


the history of school finance in the State 


The Commissioner continued : 

\n analysis of the school budgets 
adopted for this school year reveals 
that most school boards and the citizens 
of their school districts have budgeted 
the additional State aid to provide many 
needed improvements in the educational 
program : 

1. By far the greatest share of the 
increase in State aid was budgeted for 
higher teachers’ salaries. 

2. Another substantial amount was 
used for other current operating ex- 
penses related directly to the improve 
ment of instruction ; that is, for teaching 
materials. Some boards wisely set 
aside earmarked funds in the budget for 
use in improving instruction. 

3. Only in rare cases were additional 
State aid funds used to reduce local 
taxes. In contrast, most districts 
matched the increase in State aid by in 
creases in local tax effort. 

In other words, the evidence on hand 
clearly shows that the additional funds 
provided last vear are being used by 
local school boards to improve the pro 
vram and services of our schools. The 
Legislature, the Governor, the Regents 

all the people of the State can point 
with satisfaction and pride to the accom 
plishments of the past vear and to the 
plans for the future made by you school 
board members 

The improvement of teaching and of 
the general quality of our schools is to 
day's greatest challenge to those of us 
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who direct the affairs of education. We 
will have failed in our responsibilities 
as educators and school board members 
if we have not made the quality of edu 
cation our young people will receive to 
morrow better than what they received 
yesterday. This will not be done un 
less we make quality our principal and 
constant concern every day of the week 

For a decade now we have had to 
devote most of our time and attention 
to coping with fast-growing enroll 
ments, to building new schools and en 
larging old ones, to finding enough 
teachers, to buying more buses and lay 
ing out new transportation routes, to 
expanding the school lunch program, to 
extending the curriculum to include 
more things for more students —to a 
whole host of other important problems 
created in large measure by population 
changes and quantitative needs of the 
postwar period 

The strain of the intense effort and 
concentration which we have had to put 
into keeping up with this period of rapid 
development has left us somewhat 
breathless. It would be pleasant if we 
could relax at this point and bask for a 
bit in the glory of achievement. But 
this is not possible. The pressures of the 
past 10 vears are still with us, others 
have been added and _ still more’ will 
come. Thus, our preoccupation with 
the material needs of the schools and 
with matters of quantity must neces 
sarily continue 

This preoccupation must not, how 
ever, be allowed to serve as an excuse 
for the neglect of quality. It is impera 
tive that we pause from time to time, not 
to relax, but to examine and appraise the 
character and quality of the education 


program. How well are our schools 

doing? Are they better this vear than 

last? .\re we obtaining a better quality 
S I 


of teaching as a result of the new build 
ings we have built, the larger sums we 
are spending, the higher salaries we are 
paving?’ The answers to these ques 
tions are the true test of whether or not 
we as school board members or as ad 
muinistrators are worthy of our salt 


Dr. Allen declared 
If through wise stewardship of the 
monies entrusted to you, you can show 
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the public that the increasingly large 
amounts they invest in their 
vield increasingly large dividends in 
terms of quality, | am confident that 
they will entrust to you the vastly larger 
sums which must be provided in the 
days ahead if our schools are to measure 
up to the demands which the atomic age 
has placed upon them. 


schi | Is 


Improvements in quality so far realized 
in the public schools were listed as: im- 
provements have been made in teaching 
the three R's; deeper realization of the 
importance of American history has _re- 
vitalized and strengthened the program of 
citizenship education; new emphasis has 
been placed on teaching mathematics and 
science; increased concern has _ been 
shown in teaching moral and_ spiritual 
values; encouraging progress has been 
made in developing pupil personnel serv- 
ices and tackling problems of teaching the 
mentally and physically handicapped ; the 
physical education program of the school 


health services has been expanded with 





acceptance of the fact that a healthy child 


is a more teachable child; steps have been 
taken to adapt new technological discov- 
eries to educational use. 

The State 


activities toward strengthening the quality 


Education Department's 


of education were listed as: preparing a 
blueprint for the course and development 
of education during the next decade ; plan- 
ning better instruments for measuring edu 
cational achievement in the schools; ap 
praisal studies of the State aid formuias 
and other aspects of the school finance 
structure to help the State keep its finan 
cial aid program in step with changing 
educational and economic conditions; de- 
veloping a new master plan for school dis- 
trict reorganization to assure that every 
child in the State will be able to obtain a 
good elementary and secondary school 
education within the district in which he 
lives and suited to his particular needs; 
developing a program for the use of tele- 
vision as a means of improving and ex- 


tending the quality of teaching. 





Education Quality Control Urged 


_getimageon THE WIDENING GAP BE- 
tween thought and action in the field 
of education, brought about by the atomic 
and hydrogen age, Dr. James FE. Allen, Jr., 
Commissioner of Education, described the 
program under way in the State Education 
Department to narrow this gap, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Association of 
New York State Teachers College Facul- 
ties meeting in October at Buffalo. 

If education is to narrow this gap, he 
said, the following steps would be neces- 
sary and logical: an attempt to under- 
stand the broad, overall implications and 
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effects of newly disclosed frontiers of 
thought ; an analysis of education’s role in 
a world facing these new frontiers; an 
assessment of education’s present position 
these frontiers, and 


in relation to new 


a consideration of the action to be taken 
to enable education to meet the respon- 
sibilities which the new frontiers place 


upon it. 


Quality Control Urged 
that 
many responsibilities of the Board of Re 


Declaring foremost among the 


gents and the State Education Department 
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— 





is that of planning, Commissioner Allen 


outlined some of the activities now under 
way designed to provide a program for 
education to meet the demand of the times 

* One of the most difficult, challenging 
and necessary areas for frontier thinking 
and action,” he asserted, “is the area of 
quality control in education.” 

In this respect he pointed to the in 
creased budgets, increased classroom 
space, adequate teacher training and im- 
proved instruction, and said the next 
step was to learn whether such efforts are 
bearing fruit. This need for evaluation is 
not an “ivory-tower’”’ one, he declared; 
it is a here-and-now, bread-and-butter 
question that is inescapable. The Educa 
tion Department, he said, is already at 
tacking this problem through developing 
more and better instruments of measuring 
educational achievements and classroom 
practices. Also to be evaluated are the 
scope of instruction in the schools the 
breadth of background provided in litera- 
ture, in the physical sciences and in mathe- 
matics and the social sciences. Such evalu 
ation, Dr. Allen declared, will give answers 


to the question : ‘* How are we doing! 


Mentions TV Program 

He described the Education Depart 
ment’s new efforts in applying electronics 
to teaching through the experiment in 
closed-circuit television launched this year 
in which the advantages and disadvantages 
will be carefully evaluated. With respect 
to the teaching of science, he asserted that 
‘considering the pressures, the schools 
are, generally speaking, doing a good job,” 
but that “ we cannot ignore shortcomings 
of any degree.” To accomplish this im- 
provement the State Education Depart- 
ment has been strengthening certification 
standards in academic subjects, including 
science and mathematics, and has been pre- 
paring and distributing to schools new and 


up-to-date curriculum materials. 
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The Department's plan to organize in 
each major community of the State local 
industry-education councils, already under 
way in several localities, was described as 
opening the way to cooperation among 
leaders in both fields in jointly attacking 
the difficulties faced by the schools in up 
grading instruction in science and mathe 
matics and by industry in meeting its 
needs for well-prepared technicians, engi 


neers and scientists 


Qualified Teachers Discussed 

Commissioner Allen spoke of the re 
gional and statewide conferences between 
State Education Department staff mem- 
bers and the officers of colleges and uni 
versities in attempting to reach some con 
clusions about the demands to be expected 
upon higher education and the facilities to 
be available when the demand reaches its 
peak. Upon the results of these confer 
ences the Board of Regents will formulate 
a program for presentation to the Gov 
ernor and the Legislature. 

* Finally,” said the Commissioner, “ all 
our efforts to close the gap between the 
frontiers now open to us and our present 
attainments in education will be unavail 
ing unless we succeed in getting and keep 
ing enough qualified teachers for our 
classrooms. The intelligent, creative, 
enthusiastic, broadly educated and expe 
rienced teacher is the sine qua non of good 


schc Is. 


Points to Increases 

He declared that efforts so far made to 
attain this goal have already shown good 
results, that the number of applicants for 
teacher training has increased and the 
number of admissions has risen 37 percent 
in four vears. This is permitting teachers 
colleges to make a selection from among 
the applicants of those who might be pre- 
dicted as becoming successful teachers 


(Concluded on page 160) 
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Public Relations Group Chartered 


TPCHE FOUNDATION FOR PUBLIC RELA- 
j= Research and Education was 
granted an absolute charter by the Board 
of Regents at its October meeting. This 
organization, formed under the sponsor- 
ship of the Public Relations Society of 
\merica, Inc., has as its primary pur- 
pose the conducting, providing, sponsor- 
ing and fostering of research, instruction 
and study in the general field of public 
relations. 

The first board of trustees includes the 
names of persons all widely known in the 
field of public relations: James W. Arm- 
sey, assistant to the chancellor of New 
York University; Harold Brayman, di- 
rector of public relations for the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and Company; 
James Cope, vice president for public 
relations for the Chrysler Corporation ; 
George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad ; 
Dudley Pendleton, senior partner of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, public relations 
counsel; Edward L. Lipscomb, director of 
public relations for the National Cotton 
Council; Thomas ]. Ross, senior partner 
of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, public relations 
counsel; Franklyn T. Waltman, director 
of public relations of the Sun Oil Com- 
pany, and William G. Werner, director of 


public relations and legal services of Proc 
tor and Gamble. 

Provisional charters of the following 
libraries were extended by the Board of 
Regents for five vears: Black River Free 
Library, Dexter Free Library, Fluvanna 
Free Library (R. D. 1, Jamestown), 
Orleans Public Library at LaFargeville, 
Pierrepont Manor Free Library, Port 
Leyden Community Library, Rodman 
Public Library and Stony Creek Free 
Library. 

The provisional charter of the Mere- 
dith Community Library was canceled and 
permission was granted to transfer its 
property among the Cannon Free Library 
at Delhi, the Franklin Free Library and 
the Sidney Public Library. It is ex- 
plained that “ this library, which was or- 
ganized on too small a scale and without 
more than a very local appreciation, has 
failed to grow since its inception in 1923.” 

Provisional charters for five years were 
approved for the Crestwood Country Day 
School, Inc., at Huntington, the Tarry- 
town Nursery School and the West Islip 
Library Association. 

The charter of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City was amended to 
clarify Its powers to give extension courses 


outside New York City. 





First P sychologist Board Named 


_ MENT OF THE FIRST NEW YORK 
State Board of Examiners of Psy- 
chologists was approved by the Board of 


? 


Regents on October 27. Seven people 
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were named to examine applicants for 
certification as psychologists, under a law 
passed by the 1956 Legislature and signed 


by the Governor. 
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For terms of one year, beginning No- 
vember 1, 1956, the appointees are Frank 
S. Freeman of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University, Harry V. Me- 
Neill, New York City, a diplomate in 


clinical psychology, and Jesse Zizmore of 


New York City, a diplomate of the 
American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology and Clinical Psychol- 
Ogy. 

The Board of Regents approved the ap- 
pointment for two-year terms of Florence 
Halpern of New York City, who earned 
her degree of doctor of philos yphy at New 
York University, and W. J. E. 
of Queens Village, who has been an in- 


Crissy 


structor and professor in several colleges 
and universities. 

Harold G. Seashore of the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, New York City, and 
S. D. S. Spragg of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Rochester 
were appointed for three-year terms. 

Upon their reappointment or upon ap- 
pointment of their successors when their 
terms expire, the terms of all will be for 
three years. 

The appointments were of psychologists 
recommended for the posts by the New 
York State Psychological Association and 
the Joint Council of New York State Psy- 


chologists on Legislation. 


Other Appointments 

Appointments to other professional or 
educational boards, councils and commit- 
tees were also approved. 

Filling the unexpired term of James W. 
Kideney of Buffalo, who retired, is Frank- 
lin F. Foit of Buffalo, who will serve on 
the State Board of Examiners of Archi- 
tects until July 31, 1957. 

Reappointed to the Industrial Educa- 
tion Council is Harold C. Hanover of 
Albany, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York State Federation of Labor. His re- 


appointment is for a five-year term. 
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\ new appointee to this council is Rich- 
ard C. Brockway, executive director of 
the Division of Employment in the New 
York State Department of Labor at 
Albany. 


years beginning October 1, 1956. 


His term also will be for five 


Reappointed to the Regents Advisory 
Committee for the School Lunch Program 
is James R. Kelly of Kinderhook for a 
term of three years. He is president of 
\. B. Huested Company of Albany and 
the Dippers Food Corporation. 

Mrs. Jessie Ellen McComb of Seneca 
Falls was newly appointed to the same 
committee for a term of three years. She 
is chairman of the School Lunch and Nu- 
trition Committee of the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Dr. Howard A. Eder, a member of the 
faculty of the Albert Einstein Medical 
College of Yeshiva University, was ap- 
pointed to the State Board of Medical 
Examiners for a term of three years as 
of August 1, 1956. Dr. William T. 
Boland of Elmira was appointed to the 
Medical Grievance Committee to fill the 
unexpired term ending December 31, 
1958, left vacant by the death of Dr. 
Frank E. Mallon of Brooklyn. 

Preston H. Bassett of New York City 
was appointed to a term of five years on 
the Advisory Council on Historic Sites. 

Roger H. Murray, associate dean of the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, was appointed to the Council 
on Accountancy to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Courtney C. Brown, 


whose term will expire June 30, 1957. 





R. F. Fricke To Retire 

Professor Richard F. Fricke, associate 
State leader of county agricultural agents, 
will retire December 31 from the New 
York State Extension Service at Ithaca. 
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BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 








OVERALL VIEW of the Ekeberg School, showing, to the left of the 
entrance, the wing used by the upper elementary classes; to the right, the 
wing used for lower elementary pupils 


Norway Builds Modern Schools, Too 


EVERAL OPPORTUNITIES TO INSPECT 
S school buildings in other countries 
were afforded me this past summer while 
traveling abroad. The most stimulating 
experience resulted from a visit in Oslo, 
Norway, with the Department of Edu- 
cation staff. 

A discussion of the school problems in 
Norway showed that they are similar to 
those existing in the United States. Nor- 
way, too, has inadequate school housing 
and a shortage of properly trained teach- 
ers; also their funds for education are 
usually too limited to meet their needs. 
Since the most critical demands must be 
met first, practically all the new buildings 
are elementary. Planning for new sec- 
ondary schools is just beginning. A tour 
of the new elementary schools in Oslo 
proved very interesting. 

The school inspector in charge of the 
Oslo schools, a position similar to our 


own superintendent of schools, explained 
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By 
A. D. Dorrer 
Supervisor of Educational 


Plant Planning 


his problems, which seemed so like those 
of any city superintendent in New York 
State that I felt quite at home. After 
ascertaining that I was familiar with con- 
ditions, the superintendent graciously 
granted me the privilege of visiting any of 
their newest elementary buildings, adding 
an invitation — I'd like to accept — to re- 
turn to Oslo in two or three years to see 
some new secondary schools now only 
blueprints. 

The tour included several fine new 
school plants but I shall describe only 
the one considered to be their most ade- 
quate for housing a modern elementary 
school program. This seems the best way 
to compare what Oslo considers excellent 
with the standards in New York State. 
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Under the inspector's expert guidance, 
I really saw the Ekeberg School, Oslo’s 
model elementary school building. On 
our way to the Ekeberg School we passed 
a three-story brick building housing 1,500 
elementary pupils. The inspector pointed 
this out as a mistake which would never 
be repeated in Oslo. In the future all new 
elementary schools will be more like the 
l4-classroom, one 


Ekeberg School, a 


story building with the necessary facilities. 


Attractive and Homelike 

As we approached the Ekeberg School, 
even though the building has been used 
only two years, trees and flowers were 
much in evidence. The overall appearance 
was strikingly attractive and homelike. It 
is located on a level area of about 30 acres 
with an additional sloping area of nearly 
15 acres. The school owns 10 or 12 acres 
while the remainder belongs to the city. 
Many tents were located on the sloping 
area where people from Oslo are per- 
mitted to camp during the summer. My 
first glance showed the school property to 
contain four structures: a cozy two-story 
cottage, two one-story school buildings 
near each other, and a covered play area 
\ group of floodlights centrally located 
lighted the blacktop area between the one- 


story buildings. 


The attractive cottage, the home of the 
Kkeberg school custodian, is as attrac- 
tively landscaped as the whole site, with 
space devoted to lawn and another area 
to gardens. The cottage, built at the 
same time as the school building, belongs 
to the school district The inspector ex. 
plained that custodians prefer nice homes 
near their work and moreover when the 
custodian lives near the school, there is 


The fle 1 «cl 


lights arranged so that they light up the 


less likelihood of vandalism. 


entire school grounds also help to reduce 
the amount of malicious mischief. They 
are turned on as soon as it gets dark and 
allowed to burn all night. One must re 
member that the days in Norway are very 


short in winter 


Room Distribution Described 

The two one-story buildings are located 
within a hundred feet of each other. The 
smaller building contains six classrooms 
for the three lower elementary grades. 
The larger building houses the upper four 
grades and, besides eight classrooms, con 
tains an administrative suite, a health suite, 
a social service suite and special class- 
rooms — such as shop, homemaking, cafe- 
teria, music and library. A playroom and 
an assembly room are to be added to the 


building when funds become available. 





CLOSEUP of special classroom wing for Ekeberg Elementary School pupils 
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special classrooms in another, and the 
administration, health and social service 


rooms in a third wing. A place in the 
general plan of the school plant has been 
reserved for the playroom and the assem- 
bly room. 

The roofed blacktop play area covers a 
space of approximately 50 feet by 50 feet 
with a full-length partition dividing it into 
two parts. The side facing the smaller 
building is reserved for the lower elemen- 
tary grades and the other side for the 
upper grades. As the children use the 
play area in all kinds of weather, the roof 
provides some shelter. \Vell-kept school 
gardens are located near the smaller 
school building at one edge of the school 
site. Several drinking fountains were 
available in suitable locations on the school 


grounds. 


Parent-Teacher Conference Area 

All the appointments are both artistic 
and appropriate for school use. Stone 
steps lead to all entrances and all vestibules 
have terrazzo floors. All other floors are 
covered with linoleum. The main entrance 
looks like an attractive home living room, 
containing a table and easy chairs. The 
drapes harmonize well with the colors of 
the wall. A planter is provided with 
flowering plants. The entrance hall is 
put to practical use. Teachers are paid 
an extra fixed sum for holding conferences 
with parents. While some of the confer- 
ences are held in the homes of the children, 
many are held in the entrance hall of the 
Ekeberg School. The various areas are 
functionally efficient. 

The classrooms are located on single 
loaded corridors and the special class- 
rooms, the administrative suite, health 
suite, social service suite on double loaded 
corridors. Only the classrooms are 
lighted bilaterally by means of clerestory. 
Chalkboards are provided on the front and 
side walls and tackboards on the rear wall. 
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The eight classrooms are in one wing; the 





A work and display surface is provided 
full-length of the window wall. Some 
work surface is also available around the 
sinks found in each classroom. The walls 
in this area are covered with ceramic tile. 
very classroom has a bubbier at the 
sink. All rooms are provided with tables 
and chairs. The upper grade rooms are 
equipped with a type of table and chair 
that makes it possible for a child to leave 
his seat without moving either his table 
or chair. Each room has a storage closet 
for material, equipment and the teacher’s 
wraps. Special fixtures make it possible 
to suspend maps and charts at the front 


of each room 


Ceiling Joists Exposed 

The walls throughout are plastered 
The wooden ceilings have exposed bar 
joists. Walls and ceilings are painted 
with high light reflecting colors. The 
classrooms are almost square and contain 
about 650 square feet. Artificial light is 
provided by means of suspended enclosed 
electric bulbs. Each classroom has nine 
such fixtures. Drapes are hung at the 
windows. Hook strips are provided in the 
corridor for the pupils’ wraps. 

There are some limitations in the build 
ing. Workrooms are desired for each 
classroom but the lack of funds made it 
necessary to provide only one for the lower 
elementary grades and one for the upper 
grades. Some pupil use was made of the 
corridors for work purposes. Workrooms 
are adjacent, however, to all the special 
classrooms. These rooms are about eight 
feet wide and are used by teachers in pre 
paring material for their classes 

The principal's office is adjacent to the 
entrance hall. A program clock and a 


A public 


address system is also installed in this 


lavatory are located on the wall. 


office. A large storeroom is located adja- 
cent to the office. 


(To be concluded in January 
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V ocational Educators Confer 


PPROXIMATELY 250 DIRECTORS AND 
A supervisors of trade and _ technical, 
industrial arts and private business and 
vocational schools from all areas of New 
York State as well as members of the 
State Education Department attended a 
three-day conference at the Hotel Otesaga 
in Cooperstown in October. 

The theme, “Applying the  funda- 
mentals in vocational and practical arts 
education to changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions,” presented a challenge 
to vocational and industrial educators. 

Dr. John Brophy of Cornell University 
opened the 41st Annual Professional Con- 
ference of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education with this keynote: 

* During the next 20 vears, a greatly 
increased population, requiring more 
goods and services with fewer persons 
to fill jobs, will pose a serious problem. 
Nearly one-half the working force will be 
skilled workers requiring special educa- 
tional preparation.” 

A common concern of all participants 
was their interest, as representatives of 
hundreds of communities in the State, in 
developing and improving programs of vo- 
cational and practical arts education. 
These programs are designed to improve 
the occupational adjustment of youth and 
adults as well as to assure the State and 
Nation of the 


demand. 


future services it will 

The conferees assembled in small work- 
shop groups to discuss three major topics 
as they concerned various types of educa- 
tional services: (1) analysis of com- 
munity and training needs; (2) personnel, 
and (3) requirements of curriculum and 


facilities. 
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A particular effort was made to relate 
current educational programs to the rapid 
changes in industry and business. 

At a general meeting, Dr. Alexander 
Schure, director of the New York Techni- 
cal Institute, emphasized that vocational 
education programs must be adjusted to 
changes in industry or lose acceptance by 
the public. The use of labor and manage- 
ment advisory committees is essential to 
help determine these changes, he said. 

Automation is making additional de 
mands on local school systems by the 
creation of a rapidly increasing need for 
more highly skilled workers, it was ex- 
plained. The necessity for retraining 
present workers for higher skills has also 
resulted from a trend to automation. Ac 
cording to Walter C. Gumaer of the New 
York Telephone Company, the survival 
and future of America depend on_ in- 
creased automation. An industry which 
does not follow this trend will be lost be- 
cause it cannot compete with industries 
which do. 

This year marked another major in- 
novation in the pooling of experience in 
the thinking of public and private school 
educators concerned with adult education 
These workshops met in a combined group 
for an interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences by the public and licensed trade 
schools. 

The final session was devoted to trends 
and developments in vocational and prac- 
Joseph R. 


tical arts education. Dr. 


Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Services ( Vocational Educa- 
tion), explained the new developments on 
the National and State level. Services 
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available and projected plans for new pro- 
grams were presented by the respective 
Chiefs of participating Education Depart- 
ment Bureaus. 

The following were members of the Ad 
visory Committee which worked with 
Education Department personnel in de- 
veloping the plan for the conference: Ed- 
ward A. Orgek, chairman, New York 
State Industrial Arts Steering Committee, 
Snyder; Frederick Theurer, supervisor of 


vocational education, Buffalo; Philip 


Becker, assistant superintendent of 


schools ( vocational education ), New 
York City; Dr 
rector of New York Technical Institute, 


\lexander Schure, di 


Brooklyn; Arthur Hauler, chairman, In 


dustrial Arts Education Department, 
Oswego; George \. Hermance, super 
visor, industrial arts and_ vocational 
education, \hite Plains ; Garrett 
Nyweide, director, Rockland County Vo 
cational Education and Extension Board, 


New City 





Dr. Elroy Bollinger Retires 


LROY W. BOLLINGER, PROFESSOR (IN- 

_ dustrial education) in the State Edu- 
cation Department, recently retired after 
a distinguished career of nearly 40 years 
in industrial education. 

Dr. Bollinger received his training at 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
University of Wisconsin and Ohio State 
University. He taught in the Illinois 
public schools, at the University of North 
Dakota, where he served as head of the 
Department of Industrial Arts, and at 
Ohio State University. 

In 1936 he joined the New York State 
Education Department as supervisor and 
later became professor of industrial 
teacher training in the New York City 
center of the Department. 

Throughout his career Dr. Bollinger 
did much teaching, writing and consult- 
ing in vocational and industrial arts school 
shop planning. He has been author and 
coauthor of several books and many pro- 
fessional articles. He was responsible for 
the production of sound filmstrips on in 
dustrial education and contributed to many 
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Dr. Elroy W. Bollinger 


research and survey projects including a 
special study of the New York State Voca 


tional and Practical Arts Association. 
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Dr. Bollinger is also well known for his 
many and varied hobby activities, particu- 
larly in amateur radio, boating, photog- 
raphy, music and the reproduction of 
recordings. 

Upon his retirement he became associ- 
ated with a new company which is dis- 
tributing equipment for servicing aircraft. 
He will continue to live in Manhasset 
with his wife, Charlotte, with occasional 
visits from his children and grandchildren. 





Leadership Conferences 

The Bureau of Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion of this Department called four con- 
ferences for leaders of industrial arts 
teachers clubs during the early part of 
November in Dansville, Syracuse, Glens 
Falls and New York City. 

The purpose was to bring together the 
newly elected officers of the 38 industrial 
arts teachers clubs which exist throughout 
the State. 
were invited and for two half-day sessions 


Presidents and vice presidents 


they reported on club activities of last 
year, plans for this year and leadership 
techniques and practices found to be effec- 
tive when working with groups of teach- 
ers. Considerable attention was given to 
leadership qualities and development of 
leadership characteristics. 

These conferences are found to be in- 
creasingly important in the development 
of leadership in this field. They bring to 
light many very promising young men 
who ultimately move into administration, 
guidance, industry and business because 
of the qualities which they have developed 
while working with the industrial arts 
clubs and with the New York State Steer- 
ing Committee for Industrial Arts Edu- 


cation. 
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Future Farmers Honored 

Seven Future Farmers of America from 
New York State received the organiza- 
tion’s highest degree, that of American 
Farmer, at the 29th Annual National Con- 
vention of FFA in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 16. 

The seven New Yorkers are Duncan 
M. Bellinger, 19, 


School; Lee W. Brotzman, Jr., 21, Har- 


Schoharie Central 
pursville Central School; Edward E. 
Poole, 22, Afton Central School; John S. 
Pulver, 21, Pine Plains Central School: 
Smith, 19, Westmoreland Cen- 
tral School: Robert M. 
Phelps Central School; and _ Robert 
Weeks, 20, Cherry Valley Central School. 

Nationally, 365 Future Farmers re- 


Leon C. 
Vingee, 20, 


ceived the American Farmer Degree. 
Presentation of the degree took place in 
the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas City 
during the convention session on the 
afternoon of October 16. Each degree 
winner received a certificate and gold key 
from the FFA Organization, and a $100 
check from the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Inc. 

This honor, limited to one FFA mem- 
ber out of each 1,000 annually, is in recog- 
nition of outstanding progress toward 
complete establishment in farming during 
the first three years following high school 
graduation. The development and adop- 
tion of improved farming practices on 
their home farm to an unusual degree 
along with extensive progress in the at- 
tainment of ownership of large holdings in 
livestock, farm machinery and_ crops 
typify the accomplishments of these seven 


young farmers. 





Superintendents To Meet 
The Council of School Superintendents 
of Cities and Villages will meet at Saranac 


Inn on September 22, 23, 24, 1957. 
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Printing School Ceremonies Set 


hfe NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCA- 
tion has announced the formation of 
a committee of sponsors for ceremonies to 
he held in connection with the $7 million 
New York School of Printing, now being 
constructed in West 49th Street between 
Yth and 10th Avenues, Manhattan. 

The first event planned by the commit- 
tee is the setting of the cornerstone on 
January 17, 1957, the 251st anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

The committee consists of 17 leaders in 
printing, publishing, advertising, educa- 
tion and government, each honored for his 
contributions to his field of endeavor. 
Governor Averell Harriman and Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner are the government 
members of the committee. The Board 
of Education is represented by Charles H. 
Silver, president, and Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools. 

According to Mr. Silver, the New York 
School of Printing will be the “ finest 
vocational school of its kind in the world.” 
It will be operated for both day and eve- 
ning classes as a vocational school and as 
a training center for the city’s apprentice 
and journeyman printers, with facilities 
for 2,700 students. The building of the 
new school will assure a continuing supply 
of highly trained workers for the city’s 
second largest manufacturing industry, 
Mr. Silver said. 


School Lunch Exhibit 


The School Lunch Unit, Bureau of 
Home Economics Education, sponsored 
an exhibit at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, New York City, October 7-10. 
“ The School Lunch a Community Proj- 
ect’ was the caption of the exhibit. 
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The school will be a modern structure 
consisting of seven stories and basement, 
set back on a two-acre plot. It will con- 
tain 66 shops and academic classrooms, 
as well as auditorium, gymnasium and 
cafeteria. The shops will have full scale, 


industrial-type production equipment 





School Lunch Meetings 


School lunch personnel in various areas 
of the State met as a group during several 
zone meetings of the New York State 
Teachers Association. 

Cochairmen for the program at Lake 
Placid Central School, September 27, were 
Mrs. Helen Pellathy, Lyon Mountain, 
and Mrs. Vivian Whitney, Keene Valley. 

Ann Hadden, senior instructor, State 
University Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Canton, was one of the guest 
speakers for the special meeting held at 
State University Teachers College at 
Potsdam, September 28. 

Nassau and Suffolk school lunch per- 
sonnel met October 19 at the Tremont 
School, Patchogue, with Ruth Prior, East 
Meadow, and Mrs. Helen M. Laughlin as 
cochairmen. The program included a 
panel discussion on “* The Role of the 
School Lunch in the School and Communi 
ity.” Members of the panel were Mrs. 
Helen Krass, school lunch director, 
Massapequa; Mrs. Ella MacClain, a 
parent; Alden Stuart, superintendent, 
Patchogue, and K. Elizabeth Lamson, 
State Education Department, as moder- 
ator. Proceeds of the luncheon were pre- 
sented to the Margaret E. Prentice 
Scholarship Fund, sponsored by the 
New York State School Food Service 


Association. 
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Higher Education Office Busy 


FP CHE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COM- 
| missioner for Higher Education is ex- 
periencing one of the busiest years on 
record. The following represent a cross 
section of its activities: 
I. A statewide survey of higher edu- 


cation needs and facilities. This study 
and current undertakings in it are de- 
scribed in greater detail elsewhere in this 


issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


II. Conference of two-year and four- 
year college representatives. The faster 
growing segment of the population of 
higher education institutions in the State 
is the two-year variety, and there seems 
to be no foreseeable indication of a re- 
versal of the trend. It becomes important 
then for both types of institution to be 
thoroughly familiar with the other’s pur- 
poses and objectives, and, where articula- 
tion between the two types of institution 
is desirable and feasible, that it should be 
accomplished with efficiency and _ facility. 

To these ends, a planning committee met 
in the Regents Room on September 29. 
An invitational conference is now proj- 


ected for mid-January 1957. 


III. Study of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion among the colleges and universities. 
The Rockefeller grant was announced in 
the September 1956 issue of the BULLE- 
TIN. 

Dr. Merton Ertell, University of 
Buffalo, assumed directorship of the proj- 
ect on November 1. He will work closely 
with the project advisory committee con- 
sisting of Carroll V. Newsom, president, 
New York University; Reverend Lau- 
rence |]. McGinley, president, Fordham 
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University: Robert W. McEwen, presi- 
dent, Hamilton College; John C. Adams, 
president, Hofstra College, and Claude 
Puffer, acting chancellor, University of 
Buffalo, with Alan Willard Brown, presi- 
dent, Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the State of New York; \Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, president, State Univer- 
sity of New York; Ewald B. Nyquist, 
Associate Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, and 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr... Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, State 
Education Department, serving as ex 
officio members. 


IV. Educational exemption from re- 
quired “ charities registration” with the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
Most educational institutions are now 
thoroughly familiar with article 10-A of 
the Social \Velfare Law, but a review of 
the salient features may be helpful : 

a. The article is totally inapplicable to cet 
tain religious bodies and their agencies. The 
State Department of Social Welfare makes 
such determinations and pertinent inquiries 
should be made directly to that Department. 

\ charitable organization, other than 
those excluded in a above, which intends to 
solicit contributions in this State is required, 
before such solicitation, to register with the 
State Department of Social Welfare unless it 
can qualify for exemption from registration by 
meeting a// the conditions in a number of sets 
of such conditions, including the following 
two: 

1. It is an educational institution ; it offers 

a curriculum of instruction; the curriculum 

is registered or approved by the New York 

State Education Department directly, or, in 

the case of out-of-State colleges and uni 

versities, indirectly by acceptance of the 


accreditation afforded by the institution's 
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regional accrediting association ; the institu 
tion files with the New York State Educa 
tion Department, for public inspection, its 
regular annual financial report for the fiscal 
year prior to that in which the solicitation 
is to be made; the basic financial report is 
supported by a brief supplement pertaining 
to solicitation income and expense (model 
supplement furnished on request) ; the basic 
and supplemental reports are filed within 
six months of the closing date of the year 
which is reported 

2. It is an educational institution; it con 
fines its solicitation of contributions to its 
student body, alumni, faculty and trustees, 
and their families; the institution files with 
the New York State Education Department, 
for public inspection, its regular annual 
financial report for the fiscal year prior to 
that in which the solicitation is to be made; 
the basic financial report is supported by a 
brief supplement pertaining to solicitation 
income and expense (model supplement fur 
nished on request); the basic and supple 
mental reports are filed within six months 
of the closing date of the year which is 


reported. 


The Office of the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education is the 
contact point in the Department for all 
educational institutions (whether higher 
education or not) seeking to establish ex- 
emption on the preceding conditions. This 
office is not in a position to determine that 
an institution is basically liable to register 
with Social Welfare, nor, as indicated 
above, to determine questions of religious 
exemption. Both of these matters should 
be referred directly to the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Experience to date indicates that em- 
phasis should be placed on the following 
two points : 

1. An educational institution which does 
not offer a registered or approved cur- 
riculum of instruction is not eligible for 
exemption on the conditions listed in /1 
above; it may qualify under the b2 condi- 
tions if it confines its solicitation to the 
groups indicated. Chartering or incor- 
poration by the Board of Regents and 
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financial reporting on the basis thereof 
should not be confused with curriculum 
registration or approval by the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

2. The State Department of Social Wel- 
fare will not recognize an exemption, and 
will require direct registration with that 
Department, if the six-month deadline is 
not met. This makes it important for 
some institutions to accelerate their fiscal 
reporting procedure. 





University Enrollment [ 'p 

Total enrollment of full-time under- 
graduate students in the 38 colleges of 
State University of New York is 31,702. 
The enrollment for the fall of 1955 was 
29,908. 

Included in these statistics are the 11 
two-year community colleges which have 
a total enrollment of 6,970 students. Last 
fall these locally sponsored colleges under 
the supervision of State University had 
6,388 students, 

The State University’s 11 teachers col- 
leges have enrolled 14,834 full-time under- 
graduate students, 1,047 more than last 
year. 

-nrollment at Harpur College, the State 
University’s liberal arts unit, is 665. Last 
fall it was 6106. 

The two colleges of medicine, in Syra- 
cuse and New York City, have 923 under- 
graduate students. The corresponding 
figure last year was 915. 

The figures for State University’s other 
professional colleges include 527 at the 
College of Forestry in Syracuse (543 last 
vear); 487 at the Maritime College in 
New York City (479 last year) ; 397 at the 


College of Ceramics at Alfred University 
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(379 last vear); 1,580 at the College of 
\griculture at Cornell University (1,530 
last year); 625 at the College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, (633 last 
vear ) ; 306 at the School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University 
(291 last year) ; and 202 at the Veterinary 
College at Cornell University (199 last 
year ). 

The six agricultural and technical in- 
stitutes have a total of 4,186 students. Last 
vear 4,148 attended these two-year State- 
operated colleges. 

With 16,865 part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students, State University 


has a total enrollment of 49,686. 





Science Scholarships 

One of the pioneer cooperative pro- 
grams between universities and industry 
to help fill the Nation’s need for more 
scientists and engineers, the annual nation- 
wide competition for Bausch & Lomb 
Science Scholarships at the University of 
Rochester, will be conducted this year for 
the 13th consecutive year. 

The top science students in more than 
6,000 high school senior classes throughout 
the United States, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico will be eligible to compete for these 
scholarships which have individual awards 
with individual maximum of $4,000. 
Eligible to compete are the winners of 
honorary science award medals given each 
year by the optical firm to seniors with 
the highest standing in scientific studies 
in each of the 6,000 participating second- 
ary schools. Although the science award 
medal is presented upon graduation from 
high school, the winner must be selected 
at an early date because applications for 
the science scholarships must be filed on or 
before March 10. 
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Regulations Amended 


The Board of Regents at its October 
meeting amended the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education to permit 
those who have taken examinations for 
the license of professional engincer and 
land surveyor to review their own exami- 
nation papers if they have attained a mark 
of at least 60 percent. This puts appli- 
cants for licenses in these professions on 
the same footing with candidates in all 
other professions under the jurisdiction 
of the State Education Department. 

The Commissioner’s Regulations were 
also amended to permit the State [Educa- 
tion Department to issue special certifi- 
cates to qualified out-of-state engineers 
having no place of business or license to 
practice in New York State. These cer- 
tificates will allow such engineers to prac- 
tice for an aggregate of 30 days in this 
State in connection with no more than 
any two projects, in any one year. 

The unit in the Department which has 
as its function the enforcement of profes- 
sional laws was designated by the Regents 


as the Division of Professional Conduct. 





Dr. Richard Bailey Dies 

Dr. Richard J. Bailey, superintendent 
of the second supervisory district of 
\Westchester County, died suddenly at his 
home in Ardsley on October 29. 
49 years old. He became district super- 


He was 


intendent only last June 1. He leaves 
besides his widow, two daughters and 
three sons. 

From 1947 until last June he had been 
Greenburgh 


supervising principal of 


School District No. 8. He was born in 


Binghamton. 
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Johnson Hal 


Gilt To Aid Johnson Hall Program 
© 


AN ANONYMOUS GIFT OF $25,000 HAs 
A been made to the Board of Regents to 
he used to interpret 18th century life at 
Johnson Hall, the baronial home of Sir 
William Johnson at Johnstown. 

Johnson Hall during the residence of 
Sir William Johnson, from 1762 to 1774, 
when he died, was the focus of many in 
terests and activities. It was an extensive 
domain in the wilderness and hence had its 
own gristmill and sawmill, its own smithy 
and potash manufactory, its own servants 
and slave quarters, its own extensive gran 
aries and barns. It had two stone block 
houses for defense. 

It was also the center of Indian trade 
and had a trading post. Because Sir Wil 
liam was a royal official and adviser of 
royal governors and the wealthiest man in 
the northern colonies, his home, despite its 
location, represented the elegance and re 


finements of English and colonial living. 
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His constant association with Indians, as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, had a 
marked influence on the way his household 
was run. 

He operated a free school; he founded 
churches and promoted missions; he was 
the founder of St. Patrick’s Mason 
lodge in his own home; he maintained a 
fine library, and he extended hospitality to 
many prominent visitors 

During the American Revolution, the 
hall was confiscated by the State of New 
York and was sold with the extensive 
Johnson properties. The house under 
went many alterations following the John 
son ownership but under State supervision 
has been faithfully restored to its original 
condition 

The interpretation of the life at Johnson 
Hall will 1 


dioramas, audiovisual materials, life-sized 


¢ accomplished by the use of 


figures, paintings and the like 
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NEST oT white-faced hornet, a close up 


Hornets Nest 
Stirs Ip 


School 


By D. L. Cotiins and J. A. Witcox 
New York State Museum 


N ORDINARY PHENOMENON IN AN EX- 
A traordinary place aroused the interest 
of the pupils and faculty of the East Nas- 
sau Central School this fall. This interest 
in turn afforded an opportunity for the 
New York State Museum to make still 
photographs and a motion picture of the 
activity inside a hornets’ nest. 

\ colony of white-faced hornets 


(Vespula maculata) had constructed its 





nest against a panel of glass at the top 
of a window on the second floor of the 
school building. The nest had the appear- PHOTOGRAPHING nest of white-faced 
ance of having been cut exactly in half by hornets, built against windowpane at East 
the window pane. The cells for the larvae Nassau Central School. Nest appears in 
and the access galleries, which would upper left corner of picture 
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ordinarily be hidden in the interior of the 
nest were fully exposed to view through 
the glass, and could be watched and photo- 
graphed. The nest was unusually large, 
measuring about 18 inches from top to bot 
tom, as if the insects had used the same 
amount of material that would have gone 
into the two halves of a completely en 
closed nest to construct half a nest twice 


as large. 


Through E. Westcott Mangine, prin 
cipal of the East Nassau Central School, 
State was informed of the 
Collins, State 


Entomologist, and John Wilcox, Curator 


the Museum 


hornets’ nest and Dr. D. L. 


of Insects, visited the school. 


\Vith the assistance of two pupils as 
signed to help them by Mr. Mangine, the 
scientists were able to photograph the nest 
from the inside. Fortunately, it was 
located at such a height that the comings 
and goings of the very active hornets did 
not create any annoyance, and, left undis- 
turbed, its growth and the activity of its 
inmates aroused considerable interest not 
only in the school but in the surrounding 


community. 


Dean Pierce Dies 


\nna E dean of women at State 


York 


from 


Pierce, 
University of New 
Teachers at Albany 
died November 6 at the age of 90 
Hall, one 


houses for the college, 


College for 


1923 to 1934, 


Pierce of the new residence 


was named for Miss 
Pierce and she assisted at the cornerstone 
laying ceremonies in 1935. She had been 
teaching since 1881. 

She joined the college faculty at the age 


of 22 


as secretary to the president and 
She became principal 
of the primary department of the model 


M ilne Sc hi 0] 


substitute teacher 
school, now Later she be 
came professor of education and then dean 
Burial \Vorcester, 


of women was at 


Otsego County, her birthplace 





Conference Chairman 


Peter P. Muirhead, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Examinations and Testing, State 
Education Department, was elected con 
ference chairman of the Directors of State 
Programs at their 


. this fall. 


Testing meeting in 


Princeton, N. J 








VE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS split 





three discussion 


into 


groups 


during their conference at the State Education Department to talk over their relation- 
ships with the Department in their new work. 
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Science Education in This State 


rYPE OF MASS MEDIUM IS FOCUS- 
ing attention on our competitive race 
with Russia in producing scientists and 
engineers. Frequently, attention is called 
to the discrepancies between our science 
curriculum offerings and those in Russian 
secondary schools. All too often we are 
told that we are lagging because fewer and 
fewer pupils are electing science and mathe- 
matics courses. We also are well aware 
of the properly 
trained teachers, especially in these areas. 
These and many other problems are dis- 


inadequate supply of 


cussed before all kinds of groups in and 
outside of education. Clearly there is a 
serious problem and even more clearly it 
is a problem for which there are no easy 
answers. 

We do know many facts and figures. For 
New York State some statistics on science en- 
rollments contrast sharply with those so fre- 
quently used to describe the national picture. 
Practically all the secondary schools in New 
York State have a very complete science 
offering in grades 7-12. We have statistics 
showing that more pupils are taking more 
science now than ever before. Even in 
physics the statistics indicate that there has 
been no decline in the percentage of secondary 
pupils enrolled in that course during the past 
20 years. It is reasonably certain that the en- 
rollments in the sciences will continue to 
climb. However it seems more certain that 
the teacher shortage will be worse before it 
is better and that communities will have dif- 
ficulty in providing adequate facilities. The 
chief problem facing our schools in the fore- 
seeable future is to insure quality in spite of 
these difficulties. 


Two new Department publications, 
Science 7-8-9 and the Physics Handbook, 
areas of 


two critical 


These curriculum bul- 


focus attention on 
science teaching. 
letins represent positive approaches to 
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By 
Gorpon E. Van Hoort 
elssociate in Secondary Curriculum 


solving some of the above problems. Each 
provides concrete help for those trying to 
improve their science program in the face 
of a serious shortage of well-trained sci- 
ence teachers. Both these publications are 
useful tools that can help provide a better 
science program in grades 7-12. 


Helpful in Evaluating Program 

The first, Science 7-8-9, is a syllabus 
for the general science program in the 
early secondary school grades. It repre- 
sents the 
project that began in 1948. 


culmination of a curriculum 
As first steps 
in the project The General Science Hand- 
book, Parts 1, 2 and 3 have been prepared 
schools. These 


and distributed to all 


handbooks contain over 1,500 learning 
activities that have proved effective for 
pupils at this age level. The content in- 
cluded in the new syllabus has been lim- 
ited to the 10 areas covered in the three 
handbooks. Thus there is the guarantee 
that the content is matched by appropriate 
learning activities. A large part of the 
syllabus consists, in fact, of a cross index 
to activities in the three handbooks and a 
listing of activities for slower pupils and 
for rapid learners. 

Science 7-8-9 should be helpful to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in evaluating 
their present program and in developing 
a new local course of study adapted to the 
needs of the pupils and of the community. 


The syllabus does not set up one pattern 
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of organization as the ideal but rather sug- 
gests several useful plans or modifications. 
local planning is essential to prepare a 
program that both falls within the broad 
iramework given in the syllabus and its 


adapted to local needs. 


Talented Pupils Identified 

There is ample evidence to indicate 
that the general science teacher in the 
early secondary grades plays a key role in 
identifying pupils with scientific talent 
and in encouraging them to continue with 
elective courses in science 
If Science 7-8 


the advanced 
and mathematics. 9 and 
the related teaching handbooks help in im- 
proving the quality of instruction at this 
level there will be high interest on the part 
of the pupils in the senior high school 
elective courses. 

One additional point needs to be em 
phasized. We hear that the Russian cur 
riculum includes several vears of physics, 
chemistry and biology. — Perhaps by call- 


ing our grade 7-9 program “ general 


science ” we have tended to forget that it 
consists of material from all these areas. 
It should be evident to anyone who ex- 
amines the syllabus Science 7-8-9 that in 
this required program many more pupils 
are being introduced to principles from the 
physical and biological sciences than ever 
before. From a curriculum viewpoint we 
feel that pupils can benefit more from the 
general science approach than from 
specific elementary courses in mechanics, 


heat or electricity. 


First of a Series 

The Physics Handbook is the first of a 
series for the elective science courses. It 
consists chiefly of science experiments and 
demonstrations specifically related to the 
new physics syllabus now in effect. A 
portion of this handbook was first printed 
in the Curriculum Leaflet No. 4, Teaching 
Alternating Current and Electronics, and 
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1954 In 


June 1956, Hugh Templeton, supervisor 


was distributed in November 


of science education, indicated in his letter 


to all principals that the new syllabus 


would go into effect in September 1956 
and that the Physics Handbook would be 
available later in the fall 

svllabus several 


traditional topics have been designated as 


In the new physics 


optional and will not be tested on Re 
gents examinations starting in June 1957 
This material was sacrificed to make way 
physics “ content in 


for the *‘ modern 


electronics and nuclear physics. The rec 
ommendation for this major overhaul of a 
physics syllabus came from a Science Ad 
visory Committee that included scientists 
the The 
out the 


from industry and colleges 


svllabus committee hammered 
present syllabus after two earher experi 
mental editions were tried out in a num 
ber of representative schools across the 
State 

The Physics Handbook is designated to 
be used in conjunction with the syllabus 
The outline and list of understandings in 
frame 


the syllabus provide a minimum 


work. The handb« 10k is a resource ln wok 
containing many more experimental 
activities than any physics teacher can 


possibly use. If used together, svllabuses 


and teaching handbooks should do much to 
the 


help quality of science 


improve 


instruction. 





Crabtree Speaks 


\rthur P. Crabtree, supervisor of adult 
\dult 


Department, gave the 


education, Bureau of -ducation, 


State lducation 


main address on November 20, 1956, to 
\dult 
lLoutsiana 
New Orleans. 


\dult Education.” 


the Education Section of the 


State Teachers Association in 
His subject was “ Current 


Trends in 
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Association Engages Secretary 


J CHE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 

| Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in cooperation with the State 
Charities Aid Association recently an- 
nounced the employment of Dr. Jay B. 
Nash as its first executive secretary and 
consultant. The tremendous growth in 
association membership and an increasing 
scope of activities have prompted this ac- 
tion. New York is the second State to 
employ a full-time secretary. California 
filled a similar position last year. 

Dr. Nash joins the association with a 
wealth of experience and a varied back- 
ground. He is a world traveler, author, 
lecturer and teacher who has held many 
high positions in education. After gradua- 
tion from Oberlin College he continued 
his studies at the University of California, 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity. He received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from New York University 
and in 1933 Springfield College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of master of 
science. 

His experiences have included work as 
a teacher, superintendent of recreation at 
Oakland, Calif.; director of physical edu- 





cation for the State of California, and pro 
fessor of education at New York Univer 
sity and chairman of its Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. During 1953-54 he served as a 
Fulbright professor in India. He has re- 
cently completed a two-year study on reor 
ganization of the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics at Brigham 
Young University. 

Dr. Nash is a past president of the 
\merican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation and has served 
as chairman and member of committees of 
the National Education Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Joint Health Committee of the 
National Education Association and the 
\merican Medical Association. In 1954 
the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion presented him with its highest honor 

the State Service Award. 

He is the author of more than 15 books 
related to health, physical education and 
recreation and has been an editor of and 
contributor to numerous _ professional 


journals. 





Nurse- Peacher Number Doubles 


jie NUMBER OF SCHOOL NURSE-TEACH- 
ers in this State has grown in the past 
five years from approximately 900 to 


nearly 1,600. This growth is regarded as 








a striking testimony to the recognized 
practical value of this school service. It 
brought with it the problem of how the 


Department, with limited staff, properly 
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could give orientation to the large num 
ber of new school nurse-teachers coming 
into the field each year. Individual visits 
nught appear to be the best answer, but, 
with over 100 new school nurse-teachers 
coming on the job each year, individual 
visits were found to be quite impractical 
in attempting to see each of these new 
school nurse-teachers early enough during 
the first year on the job to give the most 
effective help in orientation to their work. 

Therefore, several vears ago the Bureau 
of Health Service of the Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services began the practice of 
regional conferences for 


having new 


school nurse-teachers. These conferences 
were established to give basic orientation 
to new personnel, to assist in the develop 
ment of effective school health programs, 
to promote services from the State Educa- 
tion Department and to distribute and 


discuss program materials. These con- 
ferences were planned for August of each 
year. 

During the first year, 1953, three con- 
ferences were held, attended by 26 new 


school nurse-teachers. The reaction from 


these women and from the school adminis 
trators concerned was so favorable that the 
program has been considerably expanded 
sche 


conterences held in 


\ vear ago 148 ol nurse-teachers 


new 


participated in eight 


~ 


all parts of the State. Eight conferences 
were aga scheduled for 1956 \ total 
of 244 new school nurse-teachers attended, 
a jump of ay tely 100 over the 
figure for the 4 ing veat 

One interestit levelopment has been 


the fact that an increasing number of ex 


' 


peri need school been 


the 


teachers have 


attend 


nurse 


requesting an opportunity to 


conferences for new personnel. This points 
to the need for an additional program of 


conferences giving inservice education 


for experienced nurse-teachers Con- 


sideration is now being given to this need 
and plans are in progress for a series of 
one-day regional meetings of this type for 
now in service. 


school nurse-teachers 


Suggestions from school administrators 


will be most welcome in planning such 
conferences in order to give maximum 
the nurse-teaching 


assistance to school 


staffs throughout the State. 





Attends National Satety Congress 


PPROXIMATELY 15,000 DELEGATEs, 
A representing organizations from vari- 
ous areas in the United States as well as 
from other countries, attended the 44th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition 
held in Chicago in October. 

\t the request of Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, 
president, National Safety Council, Mary 
8. Rappaport, associate in school health 
education, State Education Department, 
for the special interest 


was consultant 


group which discussed the topic “ Achiev- 
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Children and 


Youth in School, College and Community 


ing Safety [Education for 
while Participating in Pupil Activities.” 
The 60 participants in this group were 
particularly interested in student councils 
and safety patrols as means of fostering 
safety practices 

\t the opening session of the Congress, 
Dr. Dearborn stressed the fact that traffic 
fatalities have risen during the past vear. 
He said that apparently the urge for thrills 


surpasses concepts of the possible conse 
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quences of accidents The question is 
* When will the enormity of this problem 
shock people into preventive action?” 


the National 


national 


During the coming year 


Safety Council is sponsoring a 


campaign for the prevention of falls. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to falls because 
they result in more accidental deaths than 
do any other cause, except traffic accidents. 
In 1955, 19,800 persons were killed by 


falls; that is 55 persons daily. Action to 
prevent such needless waste was declared 
essential, since falls can be prevented. 
Kmphasis was given also to the fact 
that emotional stress underlies many acct- 
dents. It was stated that more and more 
people need to be aware of the relationship 
of an integrated personality to safe living. 
\mong the research studies reported 


was one by Dr. Bramwell Gabrielsen, pro 





at the University of 
that 


fessor of education 


Georgia, which revealed drowning 
occurs most frequently among children up 
to 15 years of age Che need for learning 
to swim in the early grades is apparent 
Kighty-seven percent of the drownings 
occurred in unpatrolled areas 

The evaluation committee ot the School 
and College Sessions carefully studied the 
reactions of all at its daily 
Miss 


the Safety Education Supervisors Section 


participants 


meetings. Rappaport represented 


on this comnuttee. It was the consensus 
of the delegates that this vear’s program 
had stimulated the participants to reevalu 
ate their local situations and to make even 
greater efforts to arouse children, youth 
and adults to realize their responsibilities 
for their own safety and the protection of 


others. 





Williamsburg V isits 

More than 80,000 school children an 
nually will find the answers to historical 
questions through intimate glimpses of the 
\merican past under a new school visit 
program recently announced by Colonial 
the nonprofit, educational 
18th 


Williamsburg, 
institution which is restoring this 
century capital of the Virginia Colony to 
its original appearance. 

Under the broadened program, a variety 
of special tours all closely related to 
age, grade level and class curriculum 
will be offered with the restored public 
buildings, shops, taverns, houses, gardens 
and greens of Williamsburg as a labora 
tory in which the life and times of the early 


patriots are vividly recreated. 


Details may be obtained by writing 
J. Neville MeArthur, Director of School 
Services, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil 


Va. 


liamsburg, 
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GM Scholarships d Announced 


High school seniors are being offered an 
opportunity again to compete in the Gen 
eral Motors National Scholarship Plan. 

The plan, initiated early in 1955, pro 
100 


least one in every State and 50 at large, at 


vides for four-year scholarships, at 
any college or university of the successful 
contestant’s choice and in any field of study 
he may select. 

The 200 winners in the first two vears 
are now enrolled in 69 colleges and uni 
versities. Their career objectives include 
engineering, medicine, law, the sciences, 
journalism, teaching, music and _ religion. 

ligible to participate are high school 
seniors, both boys and girls, who are 
United States citizens and who plan to take 
the College Entrance Board examination 
or who arrange to take the examination in 
order to enter the competition for a Gen- 


eral Motors scholarship award. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Program Curbs Fear of ‘Fallout’ 


A" LT EDUCATION CAN BE ENJOYABLE, 
d informal and hopeful even when 
adults meet to consider deadly serious 
topics. This is being proved in a majority 


of the State’s more than 600 public school 
adult education programs this winter. 
The topic in this case is radioactive 
fallout. 
up mass hysteria nor to leave the adult 


But there is no attempt to whip 


participant in a state of depression stem 
ming froma conviction of futility. On the 
contrary, adult education is bringing a 
message of hope to the countless thousands 
in New York State who would be jeopard 
ized by that radioactive fallout phenome 
non in the event of nuclear disaster. 

State Civil Defense officials, under the 
direction of Lieutenant General C. R. 
Huebner, State Director, have known for 
some time that the casualty production 
potential of radioactive fallout could be 
Mass 


to inculcate appropriate responses 


minimized. education was neces 
sary 
should this threat materialize. The public 
school programs of adult education offered 
the best vehicle for reaching the largest 
numbers of alert and active citizens who 
could best use this vital information. So 
the Department was approached through 
Civil 


tenant Colonel Raymond R. Hunter. 


our Coordinator of Defense, Lieu 

The Commissioner of Education saw in 
this request a challenge that we could not 
afford to ignore. Accordingly, he volun 
teered the full cooperation of the Bureau 
of Adult 


reasonable plan to disseminate the latest 


Education to implement any 


and best information about radioactive 


fallout. 


December 1956 


By 
MaAyYNI 


eldult Education 


HERBERT F. 


‘ Issoc late in 


This cooperation is a multipurpose mat 


ter. First, we can be of immeasurable 
service to our national program of civil 
defense and thus to the citizens of the 


Kimpire State. Second, the project offers 
adult education an unprecedented oppor 
tunity to prove its ability to perform im 
services for large 


portant educational 


groups of people with maximum efficiency 


in terms of time and money. Third, it 
brings yet another opportunity for edu 
cation to take on a new partner in the 


still-burgeoning pattern of community 
support for all public school enterprise 


And find 


opportunity to effect a tremendous increase 


last but not least, we here an 


if 


in the number of “ satisfied customers ” 
adult education, our most important pro 
motional asset 

The backbone of the program is a two 
clock-hour course of study prepared by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
ach local director of adult education has 
received an excellent outline of presenta 
tion, a color filmstrip of outstanding qual 
itv, pamphlets and booklets in quantity 
for issue to participants, and other helpful 
items \s soon as he secures a qualified, 
eompctent leader and a group of eight or 
more adults he is * in business.” 

At the end of the two hours the par 
ticipating adult has a basic knowledge of 
what radioactive fallout is and what he 
can do to protect himself and his loved 


ones from its casualty-producing effects 
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The Bureau of Adult Education imple- 
mented this new educational activity for 
adults through its memorandum dated 
September 17, 1956, which discussed adult 
education about fallout. The memorandum 
cited the goal of all concerned, reaching 
during the current school year 1,000,000 
upstate adults with the story. 

Typical of the response from the pub 
lic schools is the experience of the staff 
of the Royalton-Hartland Central School 
at Middleport. 


F. Karl Frohlich and Charles Porter, su 


District Superintendent 


pervising principal, report that Director of 
\dult Education John D. Fahy made early 
arrangements for Lyman F. Barry of that 
school’s science department to present this 
course as a program service to the local 
Rotary Club. The presentation went so 
well and the response was so enthusiastic 
that local organizations are now vying for 
position on the roster of groups to receive 


this same service soon. 


By September 25, a scant eight days 
after the release of the memorandum 


mentioned above, John C. Miller, director 
of adult education at Highland Central 
School, had really sprung into action. On 
that date he had: operated the first pro- 
gram service offering on radioactive fall- 
out at the regular meeting of a local or- 
ganization; scheduled four more appear- 
ances for the following two weeks and told 
37 additional local organizations of the 
availability of this new program service. 
Also, both the day school and adult educa- 
tion faculties had been scheduled to com 
plete this course as soon as possible 

The lovalty to the larger objectives ot 
adult education as exemplified by the 
directors of adult education in this State, 
coupled with the available support of a 
host of friends and allies who everywhere 
share this concern, make it appear that 
the 1,000,000 adult target will be hit with 
a margin of safety. How is it with your 
school? Have you finished the course yet ? 
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Adult Education Soars 


More school districts gave more periods 


of instruction in more classes to more 
adults in New York State during 1955-56 
than in any previous vear in the history of 
adult education. \ccording to official 
figures taken from annual reports of the 
Bureau of Adult Education, the past vear 
produced a bumper crop of citizens inter 
ested in taking advantage of the opportu 
nities offered by 616 school districts for 
continuous learning. The reports showed 
increases of 7.0 percent in classes offered, 
4.6 (508,000 to 


531,000) and 27.5 percent in periods of 


percent In registrants 


instruction. These figures and percent- 
ages do not include New York City. 


The large growth of adult education 


over the past 10 years has been most 
noticeable in the rural sections of the 
State. In 194445, two central school 


districts offered four classes to 62 regis- 
1955-56, 


360 central districts 


111,928 regis 


trants. In 
4,981 


Seventy-five percent of all central 


offered classes to 
trants. 
schools in the State are now providing 
educational centers for all the people of 
the community. Two of the major factors 
that made this growth possible are cen 
tralization and State aid for adult educa- 


With 


educational facilities in the rural areas and 


tion. centralization came modern 
State aid gave the needed financial assist- 
ance. These opened the door for rural 
adults to have the opportunities of con 
tinuous learning often previously enjoyed 


The 


above figures are evidence that all adults 


only by those living in large cities. 


are interested in becoming better citizens, 
parents, job-holders and individuals and 
will take advantage of opportunities for 
when made 


self-improvement they are 


available. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Blind Children in State Counted 


IX HUNDRED SEVENTY-THREE 
S children in this State are attending 
regular schools in their local communities ! 
This was one of the most striking findings 
of a followup survey of blind individuals 
between birth and 21 years of age resident 
in New York State. The 


survey was 


made by the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services, State Education Department, 


with the effective cooperation of the New 
York State Commission for the Blind and 
other State departments working on this 
problem. 

The purposes of the survey included that 
of enabling the Bureau to bring its register 
of blind children up to date and to provide 
the basis for keeping it constantly up to 
date in the future. Another purpose was 
to gain insight into the problems of how 
the educational needs of blind children are 
being met and how best to provide most 
adequately for those needs, both among 
the school-age group and the relatively 
large number of blind children soon to 


reach schc 01 age. 


2,600 Children Surveyed 

The survey and the careful followup 
efforts which were involved in it resulted 
in the acquisition of information and data 
concerning 2,600 children and youths. Of 
this number, 2,085 have been listed in the 
Bureau’s register, 084 of whom are of pre- 
school age. The remaining 515 were not 
included in the register for reasons such 
as that they had completed their educa- 
tion, were attending college or were 
presumed to be unable to benefit from 


education. 
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BLIND 


By 

\ iF PELONE 

Chief, Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Division of Pupil Personnel 


Services 


Of the 673 children receiving their edu 
cation in public schools throughout the 
State, 180 were being served in classes 
with sighted children. An additional 316 
were attending classes for partially seeing 
One hundred were members of 


New Yu rk 


These figures compare with a total 


children. 
braille classes in Buffalo and 
City. 
of 4607 children attending the three resi 
dential schools for the blind in the State. 
Possibly of some special interest is the 
fact that 29 of the blind persons involved 
in the study who were over the regular 
school age but still under 21 years of age 
were attending college. 

These data point out rather significantly 
the several types of school placement and 
educational provisions provided for blind 
York State. 

blind 
routinely attend residential schools for the 
blind. The that 


for a sizable children 


children in New Thus it is 


apparent that all children do not 
indicate 


blind 


placement in the local schools has been and 


survey results 


number of 


will continue to be one of the accepted, 
wholesome and seeming] effective types 
of school placement. There are some fut 
ther indications that this type of educa- 
tional provision is definitely on the in 
crease. At the same time, the residential 
schools provide very valuable service to 
best be 


those children whose needs can 


met in that type of setting. 
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the different types of school placement and 
educational provision for blind children in 
this State it must be remembered that 
many children who fall within the legal 
classification of blindness have var\ ing de- 
grees of residual vision. Under proper cir- 
cumstances and with the proper types of 
help this partial vision enables them to 
function in varying degrees as seeing in 
dividuals. [Examination of the data forms 
returned to the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children gives clear indication of the im- 
portance of recognition of the truth of this 
statement. 

The mere fact that a child falls in the 
blind category does not mean that, educa- 
tionally, he is necessarily a candidate for a 
residential school or necessarily a braille 
student and should participate in a pro- 
gram set up exclusively for blind children. 
The most important concern should be in- 
dividual planning on the basis of the total 
picture for any particular child, followed 
by recourse to whatever type of provision 
will best meet his needs. Together with 
whatever other types of assistance might 
be needed, this may provide for his inclu- 
sion in a class with sighted children, inclu- 
sion in a class for partially seeing children, 
inclusion in a braille class or inclusion in 


the program of a residential school. 


15-20-Year Problem 

The need for a statewide survey of blind 
children and for broader planning in the 
development of educational programs for 
this group was intensified by a_ truly 
frightening increase in recent years in the 
number of blind children due to a condi 
tion that is, happily, now under almost 
complete control. This condition, retro 
lental fibroplasia, was one which was of 
primary concern because it was causing 
blindness in a very large number of pre- 
maturely born babies. Although there has 


heen a dramatic reversal in this picture in 


the past few vears and retrolental fibro- 
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In considering this overall picture of 


plasia among premature children in New 
York State now has been reduced to negli 
gible instances, the impact of the harmful 
effects of the condition will be felt for the 
next 15 or 20 vears insofar as the educa- 
tion and training of these children are 
concerned. 

Thus, both with regard to our continu- 
ing concern for all blind children and the 
special concern for dealing most helpfully 
with the problem of the period of increase 
in blindness through which we have just 
passed, the survey has been of significant 
value. Information concerning the pres- 
ent status or type of school placement of 
these children, along with some indication 
of the extent to which they were achieving 
and adjusting satisfactorily, is of signifi- 
cant value in striving to plan most ap 
propriately and adequately for the educa- 
tion of the blind children of this State. 


Itinerant Teachers Help 

The Department through its Bureau for 
Handicapped Children was active this past 
year in assisting in the organization of 
programs for blind children in the public 
schools of Syracuse, Albany and Schenec 
tacy. \ program: using an_ itinerant 
teacher was sponsored by the Nassau 
County Vocational Education and Exten- 
sion Board during the 1955-56. school 
vear. Under the itinerant teacher plan, 
the child is enrolled in a regular grade in 
the school nearest his home. His needs 
are met through the cooperative efforts of 
the regular grade teacher and those of the 
itinerant teacher. The itinerant teacher is 
one qualified to provide special assistance 
related to the education of the blind child 
Three itinerant teachers will be function 
ing in the Nassau County program during 
1956-57. Itinerant teacher service for a 
number of blind children residing in Suf- 
folk County became available at the be- : 
ginning of the current school vear. 

Legislation approved during the last 


legislative session now makes it possible 
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for school districts to employ a_ special 
teacher, including an itinerant teacher, to 
assist regular classroom teachers in pro- 
viding educational services for blind chil- 
dren. Under this new legislation the 
school district may qualify for reimburse- 
ment for the cost of the special teacher’s 
salary. Thus an incentive exists for more 
blind children to attend their neighborhood 


schools in their home communities and at 
the same time relieve the stress which the 
increasing number of blind children would 
otherwise place on the residential schools. 
This development is another progressive 
step taken by New York State in demon- 
strating its interest and concern in the 
total well-being of blind children as an in- 


tegral segment of all children. 








= ~~ 


Dr. Anthony J. Pelone 


R. ANTHONY J. PELONE OF ALBANY, 
1) an associate in the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children in the State Edu- 
cation Department, was provisionally pro- 
moted to the position of Chief of the 
Bureau, effective November 2. Announce- 
ment of the appointment was made by 
Commissioner of Education James EF. 
\llen, Jr. Dr. Pelone succeeds Joseph 
|. Endres, who retired November 1 after 
35 vears in the State Education Depart- 


ment. 
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New Chief 
of Bureau 


Dr. Pelone attended the Elmira public 
schools. He holds the degrees of bachelor 
of science from Alfred University, master 
of education from the University of Buf- 
falo and doctor of education from Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. He has 
also studied at Rider College and the State 
University of New York College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 

After business and industrial experi 
ence, Dr. Pelone taught mathematics in the 
Hornell public schools and was also princi- 
pal of the adult school in that city. He 
then became an instructor in mathematics 
and business subjects at the State School 
for the Blind at Batavia, where he served 
also as school guidance counselor. He 
served for 25 years as a cryptographer in 
the Signal Intelligence Service of the 
United States Army, with service in Aus 
tralia, New Guinea, the Philippines and 
Japan. 

Dr. Pelone joined the staff of the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children in 1949 
as senior education supervisor with re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of the education 
of the deaf and the blind. He was later 


promoted to associate. 
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Ad ministrators Discuss Guidance 


W TH THE THEME OF MEETING NEW 
‘Y Challenges in Guidance and Educa- 
tion,” an Invitational Conference of School 


Administrators and Guidance Workers, 
sponsored by the New York City Board 
of Higher Education’s Division of Teacher 
Education and the New York State Com- 
mittee of School Administrators, Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, 
was held at Hunter College in October. 

Dr. 


director of the 


At the opening general session, 
Robert H. Mathewson, 
training program in guidance, Division of 
Teacher Education, presented the confer- 
ence theme. His speech was followed by 
a symposium of administrators and guid- 
ance specialists discussing “ How Can Un- 
precedented Demands in Education Best 
Be Met?” with Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Pupil Person- 
nel Services and Adult Education, State 
Education Department, serving as mod- 
erator. 

In meeting these demands, the sympo- 
sium suggested early identification of 
gifted pupils, increased assistance in the 
successful preparation of pupils for ap- 
propriate advanced education, and con- 
tinuation of efforts to promote communica- 
relationships among 
At the 


same time, it was agreed that there must 


tion and working 


school, industry and community. 


be careful definition of counselor duties, 
of relationships with administrators, teach- 
ers and other pupil personnel workers, and 
of counselor-pupil ratios, as well as recon- 
sideration of counselor training. 

Eleven discussion groups, representing 
elementary, junior high, senior high and 
postsecondary school personnel and _ the 
general school system, considered the ap- 
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plication of new practices in meeting 
emerging problems of guidance organiza- 
tion and procedure. 


The 
Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director, Division of 


afternoon general session, with 
Pupil Personnel Services, State Educa- 
tion Department, as chairman, was de- 
“New Ways of 
Adapting the Educative Process to Indi- 
vidual Needs,” by Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, 
director, Institute for Child Study, the 
Dr. 


noted the changing emphases from edu- 


voted to an address, 


University of Maryland. Prescott 
cational and vocational to general guid- 
ance and from guidance as an advisement 
toa developmental process. He stressed 
cognizance of the uniqueness of each child 
information about 


and urged increased 


individual pupils, inservice training to 
prevent prejudiced child evaluations, home 
visits and parent-teacher conferences at the 
school regarding pupil progress. 

Serving as group chairman and con 
sultants were Bruce E. Shear, Chief of 
the Bureau of Guidance, and staff mem 
Elizabeth J. Ewell Harold 


Munson. 


bers and 





Thomas C. Perry Dies 


Thomas C. Perry, former superintend- 
ent of the 


Greene County, died September 23 at the 


first supervisory district of 
age of 89, following a brief illness. He 
retired in 1941 after 29 years of service. 
He began his educational career in 1895 
near Stone Ridge in Ulster County at a 


salary of $4.50 a week. 
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Syllabus in Latin 


Syllabuses (or since this is about a Latin 
syllabus, the word might appropriately be 
spelled syllabi) have changed greatly in 
format, appearance and content in the 
past several years. This new syllabus 
in Latin is a good example of what can 
be done to increase the readability, appear- 
ance and effectiveness of a syllabus even 
in such an old subject as Latin. 

The overall attractiveness of the syl- 
labus has been attained through the use 
of many pen and ink sketches, showing 
ancient Roman articles, buildings and ac- 
tivities and maps. The front cover, for 
instance, pictures ancient wrestlers, the 
Colosseum, an old vase, an ancient comb, 
the fasces, a chariot, architecture, a toga 
and a Roman bridge. The title page pic- 
tures modern versions of all of these in the 
same sequence. The whole syllabus is 
printed on cream-colored paper and in 
brown ink. The typography has been 
carefully selected to be appropriate for its 
subject and for modern readers. 

The syllabus has been in preparation 
since 1951 and has been thoroughly re- 
viewed in the field and by men and women 
of professional competence in Latin and 
education. 

The preface points out that now the 
classics and the story of ancient civiliza- 
tion are no longer emphasized in our edu- 
cational courses, so Latin remains as the 
one subject in the curriculum devoted 
primarily to the preservation of our cul- 
tural heritage. 

very important 
methods and procedures in teaching Latin 
is explored, curriculums are presented and 
an appendix carries a series of appropriate 
Latin vocabularies, phrases, roots, prefixes 
etc. for the ready use of teachers. 


phase of purposes, 


A Survey of Nursing Personnel Serv- 
ices in Hospitals in New York State 
The Board of Regents appointed a 

Nurse Resources Study Group, headed by 

Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, a Regent, in 

1954 to make the survey reported in this 

publication. The report covers investiga- 
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tions made among hospitals of the State 
with respect to vacancies existing in the 
various classifications of nurses, in order 
to reach conclusions as to the actual short 
and prepare recommendations for 
alleviating them. The report contains all 
pertinent data gathered in the survey and 
presents them by means of text, tables and 
charts. One result was a recommendation 
to permit fuller participation of undergrad 
uate and graduate students of professional 
nursing in the scholarship program of the 
State. As a result the Legislatures of 
1955 and 1956 provided for 300 under 
graduate scholarships valued at $350 an- 
nually and 30 graduate scholarships worth 
$750 annually. Other recommendations 
ask for renewed emphasis on recruitment 
and additional studies. 


ages 


Syllabuses in Technical Subjects 
Industrial Chemistry 
Structural Drafting and Design 


These syllabuses represent complete re- 
vision of earlier editions. They are not 
courses of study and are brief, designed to 
prepare students both for entrance into 
industry and admission to 
science and engineering. 


ce lleges ol 


Syllabus in English for 
Schools, Grades 7-12 


This is a reprint of a syllabus that has 
been out of print for some time. It has 
been modernized in dress only, bearing a 
newly designed cover. A very few dele- 
tions have been made in the text, but alter 
neither the content nor the em 
phasis of the syllabus. 


Secondary 


basic 





Director Made Dean 


The title of the head of the Cornell Uni- 
Schx vl « f 


director ” to “ 


versity Education has been 


dean.” The 
L. Winsor. 


changed from “ 
present incumbent is A. 
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Howard Shiebler Resigns 
Commissioner of Education James E 
\llen, Jr. 
the resignation of Howard A. Shiebler as 
for the 


accepted “with real regret ” 


Coordinator of Public Relations 
State 


October 31. 


Education Department, effective 


Mr. Shiebler has been with the Depart- 
ment since February 1950. In a letter to 
Mr. Shiebler the Commissioner said : 


During your service as Coordinator 
of Public Relations, you have given un- 
selfishly of your unique knowledge and 
experience in the field of journalism. 
Largely through your efforts, our rela- 
tions with the press have been charac- 
terized by friendly understanding and, 
in this manner, the cause of education 
has been well served. 


Mr. Shiebler came to the Department 
from the Brooklyn Eagle Press, where he 
was vice president in charge of special 
publications. For 18 years he had been 
in charge of public information tor the 
New York City Board of Education 





Quality Control 


(Concluded from page 131) 


\n important problem not yet solved is the 
number of dropouts from these colleges 
and the small percentage of graduates who 
enter teaching, although Dr. Allen noted 


improvement here, too. 


Concluding, Dr. Allen said: 

With all of us working together in 
understanding and in recognition of our 
common goal, I believe that New York 
State education will be able to match 
progress of thought with progress of 
action and that the new frontiers which 
challenge us will result in good educa- 
tion leading to a better future. 
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Returns from Israel 


W. Jack Weaver, formerly an associate 
in agricultural education in the State Edu- 
cation Department for 35 years, returned 
to the United States on November 1, after 
completing two years in Israel as an ad- 
viser in agricultural education. He has 
been working with The Research Founda- 
tion of State University of New York in 
the United States 


ct operation with 


Operations Mission to Israel 





Scholarship Program 


799? 


(Concluded from page 122) 


motivational and _ financial \ctually, 
although it is difficult to isolate the vari 
ous motivational factors influencing college 
attendance, there is considerable agree- 
ment that early identification of talented 
youth and their proper guidance would do 
much to induce larger numbers to develop 
their full capacities through higher edu- 
cation.” 

Financial barriers, according to a recent 
national study by the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, sponsored 
by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, are the principal reason that about 
one-third of the superior youth do not go 
to college, it was pointed out. 

In detail, the recommendation concern 


) 


ing high school seniors earning Regents 


College Scholarships, Regents Scholar- 
ships for Engineering and Scientific Stud- 
ies and Regents Scholarships for Profes- 
sional Education in Nursing suggests that 
each winner receive due recognition and 
certification of his scholarship status to- 
gether with a single stipend honorary 
award of $100 and that financial assist- 
ance up to maximums of $700, $850 and 
$500 respectively be granted, based upon 
the financial ability of the parents of schol- 


arship winners. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 


In 1942 Mr. Van Hooft moved over to Brighton High School, where 
he headed the science department, directed audiovisual education and 
at different times coached the varsity football and basketball teams. 
In addition he taught evening school at East High School in Rochester. 
During the summers he was recreational supervisor either at Brighton 


or at Pittsford. 


As though this schedule was not heavy enough. he also studied at 
the University of Rochester during this period and obtained the degree 
of master of education in educational administration and supervision. 
Meanwhile he was chairman of the Central Western Zone of the New 
York State Teachers Association science section and an active member 
of the State Science Teachers Association; he became its president for 
1949-50. 


By 1947 the Board of Regents heard of Mr. Van Hooft and 
appointed him to the General Science Syllabus Committee and three 
years later to the Science Advisory Committee. In 1951 he joined the 
State Education Department staff. 

Since 1950 Mr. Van Hooft’s idea of relaxation has been to serve as 
one of the coauthors for the texthook Physics { Basic Science, and 
as the principal author of the 1956 edition of Our Environment — How 


We Use and Control It, a ninth year general science book. 


Mr. Van Hooft confesses to a liking for golf. He played it first in 
Rochester but has only recently returned to it as a pastime. He is also 
chairman of the Commission on Education for Calvary Methodist 
Church in Albany. He likes to listen to music, both rock ‘n’ roll and 
traditional, enjoys art, particularly that in which the subject matter is 
reasonably obvious. He has contributed to the interior decoration of 
his home in McKownville, near Albany, and otherwise expresses him- 
self artistically as an amateur baker of pies. 

In 1941 he married Anita Jane Davies, a graduate of William Smith 
College and a teacher of English at Dundee. Says Mr. Van Hooft: “ Mrs. 
Van Hooft wears the Phi Beta Kappa key in our family.” They have 
two children, Karen, 10, in the fifth grade, and Richard, 7, in the second 
grade, both at the Westmere School in the Town of Guilderland. 


Gordon Van Hooft gets great satisfaction out of his work in the 
Department which involves collecting the best ideas in instructional 
materials and methods and the preparation and editing of curriculum 


publications for teachers’ use in improving classroom instruction. 


This is the man whose immense energy and talent contribute so 
much to the work of the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development 
— and who can take time out on occasion to play Santa Claus. 





How Well Do You Know 


GORDON E. VAN HOOFT 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


g WOULD BE PLEASANT TO REPORT 
that a native of Santa Claus, 
Indiana, or of North Pole, New 
York, is the Santa Claus for the 
State Education Department’s 
Christmas party for staff members’ 
children. This would be stretch- 
ing coincidence beyond reason 
The fact is that Gordon E. Van 
Hooft, an associate in secondary 
curriculum development, has 
served as Santa Claus at the De- 
partment function, but he is a 
native of Phelps. And he makes a 
good Kris Kringle, with a slight 
amount of additional stuffing to 
fill out his red suit. 

Mr. Van Hooft’s real awaken- 
ing to the world around him, to 

the promise of books, was sparked by an elementary school teacher 

in a one-room school in Phelps. He is grateful to Mrs. Mary Popeck 

for this. Thence he went to Phelps High 

School, where, after graduation in 1933, he 

returned for a year of postgraduate study, 

learning three years of French in one. The 

second important person to influence his 

career was the principal, Grove A. Nagel, 

who encouraged young Van Hooft to attend 
college. 

While majoring in mathematics and 

physics at Hobart College, he worked 40 hours 

a week at a Geneva theater, first as usher, 

then head usher and ticket taker. He recalls 

that official duties at the ticket chopping 

~~ aj machine frequently interrupted his study of 

Gordon E. Van Hooft German idioms. Despite these interruptions, 

he finished college in 3144 years and was 

immediately engaged to teach all the sciences at Middlesex Valley Cen- 

tral School at Rushville. He was also director of audiovisual education 

there, served as scoutmaster and coached the junior varsity basketball 


team. 
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